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Regional Action in Higher Education—Special Number 


One of the significant developments in higher education in the United States consists of the steps taken in various 
parts of the Nation to supplement State and institutional efforts with action on a regional basis. Currently regional 


action in higher education is being greatly extended. 


In view of the widespread concern with this development 


it seems appropriate to devote a special number of Higher Education to this subject. 
Grateful acknowledgment is made to the director and the associate director of the Board of Control for 


Southern Regional Education for their contribution to this number. 


In addition to writing one of the principal 


articles, they assisted in planning this number and supplied a considerable part of the other materials. 


Lloyd E. Blauch. 





Regionalism in Higher Education 


EW FORMS of planning and organization are 
rapidly being developed in higher education. 


One of these is comprehended in the term “‘regional- 


ism.” 


Nature of Regionalism 


The title of this paper is sure to raise misunder- 
standings and even antagonistic reactions almost 
automatically. “Regionalism” is in disrepute in the 
United States. To many the word is almost syn- 
onymous with provincialism. Sociologists use the 
term to describe in one word a complex of economic, 
social, and cultural characteristics, both good and 
bad, that together give an area a kind of unity that 
distinguishes it from other areas. Pride and con- 
tentment in the region on the part of its people 
easily bridge the gap between the descriptive term 
of the sociologist and the derogatory epithet of 
provincialism. 

Further, popular notions of the areas of the United 


*Dean Emeritus, College of Education, Ohio State University. 
Dr. Klein has recently been engaged in surveys of higher education. 
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By ARTHUR J. KLEIN* 


States that have come to be commonly spoken of as 
“regions” have usually ignored the many factors of 
the sociologist’s classification and have fixed upon 
one or two characteristics, usually the unfavorable 
ones, that are assumed to be distinctive. Even 
when the characteristics thus selected are in them- 
selves complimentary, their association with the 
name of the region is a more or less good-natured 
slur. Thus New England thrift, southern chivalry, 
midwestern shrewdness, and west coast vigor usually 
imply undesirable exaggerations of desirable qualities. 
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It seems necessary, therefore, to emphasize at 
once that regionalism in higher education is designed 
to destroy rather than to intensify the peculiar prej- 
udices and cultural abnormalities of the region in 
which it operates. Nor is regionalism in higher edu- 
cation a means for sharpening the peculiar separate- 
ness of regions that in the sociological sense are 
different from other regions. On the contrary, 
regionalism in higher education is a definite method 
of attack upon the localisms of higher institutions, 
of political subdivisions, and of public prejudice. 


Leadership of the South 


The largest degree of leadership in the practical 
development of the ideas and the techniques of 
regionalism in higher education has been provided 
by the South—a clearly defined region in the socio- 
logical sense and one that in popular language has 
been regarded, often to an exaggerated degree, as the 
perfect example of a region characterized by a re- 
tarded or out-worn economy, a reminiscent culture, 
and a primitive political localism. It is especially 
significant, therefore, to an understanding of the 
spirit and purposes of regionalism in higher educa- 
tion that it was the South that attacked the problem 
of overcoming the social, economic, and political 
disadvantages of the region through the device of 
interstate cooperation in providing higher educa- 
tional opportunities that none of the States could 
provide individually. It would be unjust to com- 
pare this movement to the religious conversion that 
is supposed to follow conviction of sin, but it is 
true and evidence of intelligent leadership that wide- 
spread and earnest recognition of and discontent 
with its disadvantages and handicaps led the South 
of its own initiative to utilize its own resources co- 
operatively to provide higher educational oppor- 
tunities that it confidently believed would raise 
economic standards and improve social conditions. 
The degree of success thus far attained has been won 
by overcoming institutional, State governmental, 
and social localisms in a region where these char- 
acteristics have been supposed to be especially stub- 
born. 


Need for Regional Cooperation 


This paper is not a discussion of southern regional 
education, but this brief comment serves two pur- 
poses: First, it should correct some of the mistaken 
notions about what regionalism in higher education 
is intended to accomplish; second, it suggests that 
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perhaps one of the conditions of successful efforts to 
provide higher educational opportunities upon a 
regional basis that cannot be provided locally is 
clear-cut recognition of deficiencies and losses that 
result from the absence of such opportunities. If 
this generalization is correct, the educational con- 
servatism of New England and its failure to provide 
public higher educational opportunities for a larger 
percentage of its young people may not be overcome 
until its economic distress and declining influence 
are related to paucity of public higher educational 
opportunities. 

Since economic limitations are a primary con- 
sideration in adopting the device of interstate re- 
gional provision of selected higher educational oppor- 
tunities, it may be expected that the regions which 
have attained the greatest degree of economic devel- 
opment and wealth will be those that are most reluct- 
ant to modify State localisms in order to cooperate 
with other States in the several regions. Conversely, 
therefore, New England, which suffers from a de- 
clining economy, and the Rocky Mountain area, 
which is handicapped by an underdeveloped economy 
and a concomitant paucity of population, may be the 
next regions which will follow the example of the 
South in adopting some form of interstate coopera- 
tion. There are indications that these developments 
are already under way. 

However, the United States is faced by practical 
probabilities with respect to the size, complexity, 
and unit costs of higher educational demand that 
may be expected to force upon more well-to-do 
regions a resort to a larger degree of interstate co- 
operation. In 1940 enrollment in higher education 
institutions stood at the prewar high of 1,494,203. 
During the war, enrollments declined and physical 
facilities deteriorated. Higher educational teaching 
and research personnel was dispersed, and prepara- 
tion of replacements declined to an alarming degree. 
At the same time scientific, social, industrial, and 
professional processes became more highly special- 
ized, and entry into these fields consequently re- 
quires a higher degree of preparation. The defi- 
ciencies in physical facilities and in teaching and 
research personnel have not yet been corrected to 
the point where they are now, relative to the job 
to be done, as good as they were in 1940. But the 
situation that confronts the United States is not 
simply one of adjustment to the tasks presently to 
be performed for the 2,456,000 now enrolled and 
appropriate to the existing state of scientific and 
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social technology. Both the numbers seeking higher 
education and the knowledge that must be mastered 
through advanced training are destined to increase 
to an unprecedented degree. It is estimated that 
by 1964-65 the enrollment will reach 3,136,000. 
The task of preparing to meet the needs of these 
numbers and of the ever-growing refinements of 
knowledge and its applications will demand tre- 
mendous outlays for plants and for the preparation 
and employment of college and university teachers 
and research workers. 

These conditions suggest that even in the wealthy 
and more favored regions of the United States the 
pressures of demand will force consideration and 
adoption of regional plans to meet higher educational 
needs. 


Intrastate Cooperation 


Thus far this discussion has dealt with the regional- 
ism in higher education that involves the relatively 
large sections of the country that are regions in the 
sociological sense. Cooperative planning and action 
with respect to such large geographic areas is un- 
doubtedly a means by which certain very necessary 
types of advanced training may be secured eco- 
nomically for the relatively small number that 
society can use advantageously in these fields. In- 
deed, profitable social use of persons trained in some 
fields is so limited that even regional development of 
facilities may be excessively expensive and wasteful 
of material and human resources. In these in- 
stances it would be more effective to develop a 
limited number of facilities so distributed as best to 
serve the needs of the Nation as a whole. 

It would be unfortunate, however, if regionalism 
in higher education were understood to mean only 
grand scale cooperation on the basis of interstate 
and national regions. Important as such planning 
is, it should be recognized that the essential concepts 
of regionalism in higher education are those of 
economical and effective provision of higher educa- 
tional opportunities through cooperative planning 
and endeavor. Such effort is perhaps as important 
from the standpoint of the conservation and develop- 
ment of material and human resources within State 
and intrastate areas as it is in larger regions. The 
numbers of both students and teachers are greater 
at these levels, and in the aggregate it is probable 
that the capital investment required is larger. 

Two major types of such State and intrastate 
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regional cooperation may be distinguished. First, 
and perhaps most important, is State-wide coopera- 
tion in developing among public and private institu- 
tions the most effective utilization possible of higher 
educational funds, personnel, and plant. This will 
mean that private institutions and public ones alike 
must adapt their programs to make the total service 
the most complete that their combined resources 
can provide. Such cooperative planning is still a 
rare phenomenon in most States. But it should be 
clear without argument that intelligent and eco- 
nomical planning on the wider base of interstate 
regionalism will continue to be difficult and crude 
until it rests upon a base of such State planning and 
operation. 

A second type of intrastate regional cooperation is 
that which is possible among the institutions that 
are clustered in close proximity to each other. An 
exploratory study of such “clusters,” made in 1938 
for the American Council on Education, covering 16 
States only, showed many groups of from 3 to 10 
higher institutions to be encompassed by circles of 
15 miles’ radius. In most cases at that time, few 
significant instances of cooperation by the institu- 
tions within these clusters could be discovered. 
Since 1938 much important cooperation has been 
developed, but the possibilities have by no means 
been fully exploited. It may be that such clusters 
have sometimes developed from competitive location 
of higher institutions rather than from desire to give 
the best possible educational service, but such cluster- 
ing certainly is a potential means for economical 
and improved service in meeting overwhelming de- 
mands for higher educational opportunities. 


Cooperation Not Fully Developed 


The techniques by which regional or, more ac- 
curately, cooperative development in higher educa- 
tional service may be brought about and function 
are in process of creation on interstate, State-wide, 
and intrastate bases. But they have nowhere been 
fully developed, nor have adequate analysis and 
presentation of those already used been undertaken. 
Unless some agency with adequate funds and com- 
petent scholarship undertakes these tasks, it is 
probable that the wastes of trial, error, and repeated 
failures will seriously handicap the future growth 
and development of higher education in the United 
States. 
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The South's Evolving Pattern of Regional 


Planning in Higher Education 


By JOHN I. IVEY, Jr., and WILLIAM J. McGLOTHLIN* 


T WAS IN Asheville, N. C., in October 1947, that 

the governors of Southern States decided to create 
an extensive program of regional action for education. 

The chief executives were acting under the pressure 
of necessity. They were moving to meet the grow- 
ing demands on their region’s system of higher 
education. The system had been carrying superloads 
of more and more students wanting more and better 
education in graduate and professional schools. 
Rapid expansions in older fields and addition of 
newer specializations had called for increasing invest- 
ments of public and private funds. Taking a leaf 
from the educators’ book, the governors looked to 
regional planning and action as a possible solution 
to the problem of obtaining from each educational 
dollar the greatest benefit to the region. 

In doing so, the governors, and the educators who 
contributed to the planning and shared the burden, 
made their decision to act in a field where there was 
no sure pattern to follow. It was a program without 
precedent. The governors and educators acted on 
their belief that the cooperation of States in meeting 
common problems, the subject that has prompted 
millions of words in the past quarter of a century, 
would work if actually applied to the common 
problems of higher education. 

It has been just 26 months since the decision was 
made, 15 months since an office was established to 
begin work on a program. Today the program, 
approved, financed, and supported by the educa- 
tional and political forces of 12 Southern States, is 
accomplishing the immediate aim. It is providing 
education for students to whom the education was 
in most cases unavailable before the program was 
created. But above and beyond that, it is involving 
the institutions of the South in a forceful union that 
holds the promise of development to a greater goal: 
the building of a higher educational system based on 


*Dr. Ivey is director and Dr. McGlot}iin, associate director, 
Board of Control for Southern Regional Education, Atlanta, Ga. 
Two previous articles in Hicher Epucation dealt with regional 
action in higher education: (1) Regional Bootstraps for Higher 
Education, by William J. McGlothlin, January 1, 1949; (2) The 
Eightieth Congress and Regional Education, by George M. John- 
son, May 1, 1949. 
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the region’s needs, a system which will help expand 
the region’s resources, human and material, to a 
productive- and use-level never before equaled by 
any region of the Nation. ‘Today it is only a hope, 
but a realistic one. The important thing is that the 
beginning has been made. 


The Beginnings 


In 1947, the governors agreed that their purpose 
was to provide “either within the several States or 
without * * * adequate facilities for higher 
education for both whites and Negroes * * *,” 
Following this first formal agreement to make a joint 
effort to meet common needs, their decision began to 
take tangible form: A proposed compact was drawn 
up following the meeting in order to establish a 
specific basis for planning and establishing “regional 
educational facilities.” ‘The governors signed the 
compact early in 1948 and agreed to submit it to 
their respective legislatures for approval. 

Pending the approval of the necessary number of 
legislatures, the Regional Council for Education was 
incorporated, and offices were set up in Atlanta in 
September 1948. ‘The council membership included 
the governor and 2 members from each of the 14 
States. ‘This number was later increased to 3 mem- 
bers in order to make possible the appointment of a 
Negro representative from each State. 

The council began studies of the most pressing 
needs, and, having determined that medicine, den- 
tistry, and veterinary medicine were the most urgent, 
it undertook to work out a basis for “‘contracts for 
services” with various institutions. The governors 
and other council members met with leading edu- 
cators at Savannah in December. The basis on 
which the contracts for services had been worked out 
with various institutions was approved, and a mini- 
mum program under which States would appropriate 
$1,736,000 for the next biennium was also approved. 

As legislatures of the various States met, they 
approved the compact, appropriated funds for neces- 
sary operating expenses and for the institutions which 
were to participate. Shortly, 11 States—more than 
the number required for approval before the compact 
went into effect—had enacted bills committing them 
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to participate. Virginia is also participating, pend- 
ing legislative approval. 

With the formal approval of the first 10 States, the 
Regional Council for Education was superseded by 
the Board of Control for Southern Regional Educa- 
tion through action taken at Daytona Beach on 
June 11, 1949. The Board of Control will administer 
funds from the States and make payments to the 
participating institutions. Some 40 contracts have 
been signed between the board, the States, and the 
institutions. 


Present Arrangements 


From this beginning the board has developed 
regional arrangements among States and institutions 
in three fields—medicine, dentistry, and veterinary 
medicine. 

The regional arrangements are defined by contracts 
between States and institutions, with the program’s 
Board of Control, with headquarters in Atlanta, 
acting as the contracting agency. A State pays 
$1,500 per year per student for medical and dental 
training, $1,000 per year per student for veterinary 
medicine training. The student pays the normal 
expenses, but escapes the burden of out-of-State fees. 

This fall, 388 students were enrolled under the 
regional contracts. 

Four institutions are providing services in veteri- 
nary medicine. They are Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Tuskegee Institute, the University of 
Georgia, and Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College. 

Seven universities are providing medical training 
under the program. They are Vanderbilt, Tennes- 
see, Tulane, Louisiana State, Meharry Medical 
College, Duke, and Emory. 

Six institutions are providing dental training. 
They are Maryland, Loyola of Louisiana, Meharry, 
Tennessee, Emory, and the Medical College of Vir- 
ginia. 

Procedural Steps 


The steps leading from planning to action on a 
regional educational need are: (1) The board, with 
advice and assistance from others, defines a problem. 
(2) A commission is appointed by the board to make 
a detailed study. (3) The commission surveys the 
needs of the States and the available institutions 
which can provide facilities. It then proposes meth- 
ods by which regional arrangements may be made 
and determines the amount of money which will be 
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needed for each student admitted under the program. 
(4) The board with others, develops recommenda- 
tions based on the commission’s report and other 
sources. (5) The board then recommends to the 
legislatures of the various States the appropriation 
of necessary funds. (6) Once the States have acted, 
students apply to the designated institutions, and 
their qualifications for admission are determined by 
the institutions. Each State sets up procedures 
under which the individual student qualifies for one 
of the State’s quota places. (7) Funds are paid by 
the various States to the board, which acts as a 
clearinghouse. As certificates are received from 
various institutions notifying the board of the num- 
ber of students entered, funds are paid. 

The participating institutions are being paid to 
provide facilities for specified numbers of students 
from various States. It would not be practical for 
them to plan for succeeding years unless there could 
be some degree of certainty about the amount they 
would receive. For this reason the plan provides 
that, once quotas have been accepted by a State at 
an amount agreed upon, a minimum of three-fourths 
of the amount will be paid regardless of the number 
of students entered. For example, suppose State A 
agrees to a quota of 10 students at the veterinary 
medical college of State B at $1,000 each. If all of 
the quota places are filled, State A will pay the full 
amount, or $10,000. But a minimum of $7,500 will 
be paid to the veterinary medical college of State 
B regardless of how few State A students actually 
enter. Meanwhile, if one State’s quotas are not 
filled at a particular institution, they are offered to 
other States. 

The home States of students by entering into the 
contracts are, in effect, acquiring parts of the services 
of a costly institution for several thousand dollars 
a year. The student obviously gains by getting 
what he could not get last year under restricted 
quotas to out-of-State students, the institution gains 
from the added revenue that by contract stipulation 
is used to improve the school providing the service, 
the State clearly profits from the economy of the 
arrangement. 


Program Strength 


One strength of the regional program lies in its 
flexibility. A State shares the school it has in one 
field and buys use of a school elsewhere in a field in 
which it is deficient. The system adds up to a more 
efficient use of facilities and a practical application 
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of the regional philosophy. Additionally, it permits 
the region to put its combined strength into the 
development of a school that, through location and 
present growth, holds greatest promise for service 
to the region. 

Participation of both public and private institu- 
tions adds to the strength of the program. There 
was considerable discussion on this phase of the 
project in the early stages of the program’s develop- 
ment. The decision was in keeping with the basic 
premise—to use the best of every facility available 
anywhere in the region. Private institutions were 
thus invited. Asa result, there are seven public and 
seven private institutions in eight States participat- 
ing today in the contract-for-services phase of the 
program that covers the three fields of study. The 
response of the private institutions has added to the 
foundation of the regional structure, and the program 
has proved to be a means of linking the public and 
private institutions in a project of joint effort that 
can only lead to a better understanding of the com- 
mon aim of increasing the educational opportunities 
within the region. It is a link too often missing in 
past educational efforts. 

This development in itself serves to stimulate 
State planning and evaluation of public and private 
resources and facilities. As a State joins in a re- 
gional program it must of necessity take inventory 
of the needs it hopes to fulfill from the program, and 
its possibilities for making contributions to the pro- 
gram. Such evaluations can provide the founda- 
tions for State planning to make use of the assets 
and deficiencies thus uncovered. Hence, regional 
development inspires State development, and one 
advances with the other. 

The ultimate result, of course, is a net gain for the 
entire Nation. For regional improvement can only 
contribute to the national health, just as regional 
weakness has its crippling effect on the country at 
large. Especially in education do advances and im- 
provements flow into a national use and identity, 
and away from sectionalism. 


New Fields 


The Board of Control is actively engaged in ex- 
panding the program into other fields. ‘Three new 
commissions have been established and have begun 
preliminary work. A Commission on Development 
of Graduate Studies meeting in Savannah, Ga., in 
October 1949, guided some 125 educators from 43 
institutions through a detailed review of graduate 
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study needs and facilities in the South. The com- 
mission reported to the board at its meeting in 
November 1949. 

At its recent meeting the board heard a report 
from the Commission on Social Work and voted to 
include social work education in its program. It 
also heard a report of the Commission on Forestry. 
At that time it directed the staff to organize and 
coordinate a series of State studies to define possi- 
bilities of social and economic development of each 
State and of the region. It is expected that these 
studies will result in specific recommendations to the 
board at its 1950 meeting. The studies will be 
planned and supervised in each State by a commis- 
sion appointed by the governor of the State. 


Other Methods 


Expansion of the contracts-for-services plan is 
underway, but other methods of regional coopera- 
tion are also being explored. Foremost among these 
is the possibility of joint research, a pooling of 
brains and laboratories that offers obvious advan- 
tages. ‘The most obvious example is the Oak Ridge 
Institute for Nuclear Studies, through which 24 uni- 
versities are using the incomparable research facilities 
of the Oak Ridge laboratories for the training of 
research specialists in nuclear physics. Similar joint 
use of other facilities can be developed. This one 
phase of the program, applied to the region’s indus- 
trial development of its natural resources, holds 
great potential rewards. As the South moves to 
find in the laboratory new ways to translate its 
raw resources into material wealth, it will need 
highly expensive research laboratories. It must 
make full, region-wide use of what it can afford. 

Regional cooperation may make it possible for 
outstanding specialists to serve on the faculties of 
two or more institutions within the program. From 
such arrangement, several schools may share the 
talents and experience of men and women none could 
acquire individually. 

The possibility of students moving from one school 
to another to get the best training in a specialized 
course of study without breaking the continuity of 
their enrollment is being considered as another desir- 
able development under the regional program. Al- 
ready such a program has been established fruitfully 
by three southern institutions which have developed 
a graduate program in public administration, work- 
ing through agreement among themselves. The 
wider, regional application would mean _ wider, 
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regional benefits from such arrangements. 

These, then, are some of the tangibles. These are 
the practical fields of regional cooperation through 
which the South can channel and is channeling its 
strength against its mutual problems and needs in 
higher education. 


Other Benefits 


What of the intangibles? They are as rich a part 
of the potential harvest as the concrete results 
achieved to date and promised in the future. Since 
program activities began, hundreds of educators, 


scores of other professional people, and dozens of 
agencies have been drawn into the program for 
counsel and help. 

Through work conferences and commissions com- 
posed of educators and other professional people, 
the problems of the South in higher education have 
been brought into regional focus. Those participat- 
ing have widened the area of their own concern; 
they have seen that the problems do not stop at 
State lines; they are seeing, more and more clearly, 
that solutions to many of the problems do not lie 
wholly within State boundaries. 





Legal Aspects of the Regional Plan for Higher Education 


HE SOUTHERN GOVERNORS, meeting at 

Wakulla Springs, Fla., on February 8, 1949, 
entered into a compact on behalf of their respective 
States for the purpose of providing greater educa- 
tional opportunities and facilities for the citizens of 
the southern region. ‘The compact creates new rela- 
tionships and therefore the legal aspects of the re- 
gional plan are of particular interest. Five amend- 
ments have been made to the original instrument, 
and the compact as amended will be considered in 
this article. 


Terms of the Compact 


The compact recognizes the area lying within the 
boundaries of the contracting States as a geograph- 
ical district in which a plan for regional education 
shall be carried on and supported by public funds 
derived from taxation by the constituent States and 
from other sources. A joint agency of the partici- 
pating States, the Board of Control for Southern 
Regional Education, is provided as the governing 
board. Its membership is composed of four repre- 
sentatives from each of the participating States: the 
governor, who serves ex officio, and three members 
appointed by the governor who serve staggered terms 
of 4 years each. 

By its terms, the compact did not become binding 
upon the signatory States until 60 days after six or 
more of the States had given legislative approval. 
After six or more States had given such legislative 
approval, the governors appointed members, and the 


*Chairman, Board of Control for Southern Regional Educa- 
tion. 
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board met to elect officers, adopt bylaws, appoint 
committees, and otherwise fully organize. 

Pursuant to these provisions, representatives of the 
States of Florida, Maryland, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Tennessee, Arkansas, North Carolina, 
and South Carolina met at Daytona Beach, Fla., on 
June 11, 1949, their respective legislatures having 
given legislative approval to the compact. As of 
June 11 the regional plan was no longer a theory; it 
was a reality. 


Regard for Existing Laws 


The regional plan for higher education must func- 
tion with due regard for the provisions of the Fede-al 
Constitution, Federal statutes, and judicial declara- 
tions as to the application of these constitutional ard 
statutory provisions. Similarly, State constitution. 
and statutory provisions must be taken into cor- 
sideration, as well as the decisions of State courts. 

The State of Virginia illustrates the latter point 
Virginia has given full and enthusiastic support t 
the regional plan. However, after the regional com- 
pact was signed at Wakulla, it was discovered that 
section 141 of the Constitution of Virginia read in 
part as follows: ‘‘No appropriation of public funds 
shall be made for any school or institution of learning 
not owned or exclusively controlled by the State or 
some political subdivision thereof * * *.” This 
provision was recognized as a legal impediment to the 
approval by the General Assembly of Virginia of the 
regional compact. At the Daytona meeting, Gover- 
nor Tuck expressed his intention to take steps to 
remove the impediment at the earliest possible 
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moment. In the meantime, Virginia is participating 
to the extent possible and is preparing to assume full 
status on the board. The State of Louisiana, con- 
fronted with a similar situation, amended its consti- 
tution so that it could participate. Thus far no 
other problems arising out of State constitutional or 
statutory provisions have developed. As other prob- 
lems occur, they can probably be solved. 


Is Consent of Congress Necessary? 


Two Federal questions are raised by the regional 
plan. The first question is this: Is the consent of 
Congress to the regional compact necessary? 

Interstate compacts are not new. Long before the 
Constitution of 1787, the colonies entered into com- 
pacts. Some dealt with boundary disputes, others 
regulated fisheries, others provided for the extradi- 
tion of criminals. Generally they were entered into 
by two colonies or States. 

Article I, Section 10, of the United States Consti- 
tution provides in part: “No State shall enter into 
any Treaty, Alliance, or Confederation; * * * 
No State shall, without the Consent of the Congress, 
* * * enter into any Agreement or Compact 
with another State,orwithaforeignpower * * *,” 
To the layman this restraint appears to be absolute. 
The language is clear and emphatic. The courts, 
however, have held that the Constitution does not 
mean “‘any” compact, but means that “some” com- 
pacts must have the consent of Congress. 

In the leading case of Virginia v. Tennessee (148 
U. S. 503), the Supreme Court in 1893 said of this 
constitutional limitation on the rights of States: 
“There are many matters upon which different 
States may agree that can in no respect concern the 
United States (p. 518). Looking at the clause in 
which the terms ‘compact’ and ‘agreement’ appear, 
it is evident that the prohibition is directed to the 
formation of any combination tending to increase the 
political power in the States which may encroach 
upon or interfere with the just supremacy of the 
United States” (p. 519). That decision was quoted 
and relied on the following year in Wharton v. Wise 
(153 U. S. 155), where the Supreme Court held that 
an interstate compact did not require ratification 
where “its execution could in no respect encroach 
upon or weaken the general authority of Congress” 
(p. 170). 

In 1935 a Federal judge (14 Fed. Suppl. 596) set 
forth the principle that Congress should be called 
upon to ratify agreements only on such matters “as 
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affected the national supremacy and such matters 
only.” State courts have generally followed this 
rule, and as recently as 1939 the petition for certiorari 
in Dixie Wholesale Grocery v. Martin (308 U. S. 609), 
a Kentucky case, was denied, and the Supreme Court 
thereby gave its tacit approval to the old ruling in 
Virginia v. Tennessee. 

Whether the consent of Congress to the compact 
is necessary is not a pressing question. The South- 
ern States made application to Congress for ap- 
proval of the compact, but Congress has not acted. 
The chief opponents of the plan insist that the 
consent of Congress is not necessary. 

Education is already generally accepted as a 
responsibility of the State, rather than of the Federal 
Government. Therefore, it is difficult to see how the 
regional compact could be construed to “‘increase the 
political power of the States in such a manner as to 
encroach upon, weaken or interfere with the just 
supremacy of the United States.” 


Equal Protection of the Laws 


The fourteenth amendment of the United States 
Constitution provides in part: “‘No State shall * * * 
deny to any person within its jurisdiction the equal 
protection of the laws.” 

The second Federal question raised by the regional 
compact is this: Does a State discharge its responsi- 
bility to a citizen under the fourteenth amendment 
when it provides specific educational facilities under 
a given regional arrangement? ‘This question cannot 
be answered without reference to a concrete situation, 
and even then it is a matter which the courts have 
not fully settled. 

To illustrate, the State of Florida does not have a 
school of medicine. It is under no duty to provide 
medical training for its citizens although it is neces- 
sary in order that the supply of doctors may be 
steadily replenished. No citizen can require that 
the State of Florida build a medical school or that 
he be provided with medical training. Through the 
regional board, however, Florida has elected to 
provide medical training facilities for all Florida 
citizens at accredited institutions outside the State. 
Thus, the regional compact is making it possible for 
the State of Florida to provide educational oppor- 
tunity to its citizens which they would otherwise be 
denied. No Federal question is involved in this use 
of the compact, so long as the facilities are substan- 
tially equal. 

A Federal question may be raised, however, if a 
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State, providing facilities within the State to citizen 
Y but outside of the State to citizen Z through 
contract under the regional compact, attempts to use 
the regional compact as a defense to a suit by citizen 
Z, who asserts a claimed right to training within the 
State. In such a suit citizen Z will probably base his 
case on Missouri ex rel Gaines v. Canada (305 U. S. 
337) and on Sipuel v. University of Oklahoma (332 
U. S. 631) in which latter case the Court held: “The 
petitioner is entitled to secure legal education 
afforded by a State institution * * *. The 
State must provide it for her in conformity with the 
equal protection clause of the fourteenth amendment 
and provide it as soon as it does for applicants of any 
other group.” 

Whether under the fourteenth amendment of the 
Constitution, educational facilities made available 
under the regional compact to one group of citizens 
but not to another, meet the requirement of sub- 
stantial equality is a question which has not been 
considered by a court of final jurisdiction. Regard- 
less of the ultimate decision on this point, it should 
be clear that it relates only to a specific use of 
regional activities, not to the validity of the regional 
compact itself or to the validity of regional arrange- 
ments for all groups of citizens within a State. The 
sole aim and purpose of the Board for Southern 
Regional Education is to improve and expand 
available educational opportunities for the training 
of all the youth of the South within the framework 
of the law. It is hoped that no effort will be made 
to use the provision of facilities so offered as a defense 
to any legal action. 


Interest has been focused on the petition of 
Esther McCready, a Negro citizen of the State of 
Maryland, seeking admission to the University of 
Maryland School of Nursing in the absence of other 
available facilities within the State. In that case 
the specific question was raised. The State of 
Maryland interposed as its defense the fact that it 
had made arrangements under the regional plan 
whereby the petitioner could obtain training in 
nursing at Meharry Medical College, an accredited 
school of nursing in Nashville, Tenn. The Board of 
Control intervened as a friend of the court and 
stated: “The Board’s position is that it shall make 
regional arrangements to supplement facilities within 
the States. It is not the purpose of the Board that 
the regional compact and the contracts for services 
thereunder shall serve any State as a legal defense for 
avoiding responsibilities established under the exist- 
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ing State and Federal laws and court decisions.” 
The Maryland judge denied the petition of Miss 
McCready on the grounds that the Gaines and Sipuel 
cases applied only to legal training, and were not 
controlling for nursing training. The case will go up 
through the appellate courts. Regardless of the 
outcome of this and other suits dealing with the 
“equal protection” clause of the fourteenth amend- 
ment, the validity of the regional plan as a whole 
is not involved. 

States’ responsibilities under the fourteenth 
amendment must be determined by the courts and 
by the States themselves. The regional plan must 
function with due regard for the laws as they exist. 

The regional plan was instituted with the full 
realization that the effort to achieve regional planning 
in higher education would be complicated by varying 
constitutional and statutory provisions and by legal 
controversy. 

The plan is not intended to relieve the States of 
any responsibility under the fourteenth amendment 
of the United States Constitution, nor can it, for 
that matter. If given a chance, regional planning 
will surely assist States, institutions, and agencies 
concerned with higher education in their efforts to 
advance knowledge and improve the social and eco- 
nomic level of the southern region. 


Promise of the Regional Compact 


The regional compact is an instrumentality of the 
law which introduces an old technique of interstate 
cooperation on an unprecedented scale, and which 
gives promise of making available to the citizens 
of the southern region educational opportunities 
which could not otherwise be had. 





School of Nucleonics 


Tue Nortuwest presents an excellent example of 
regional planning in a highly specialized field. 
The State Universities of Oregon, Idaho, and Wash- 
ington and the State Colleges of Oregon and Wash- 
ington are cooperating with the Atomic Energy 
Commission and the General Electric Co. in the 
School of Nucleonics at Richland, Wash. The 
institutions have adopted a substantially uniform 
pattern of cooperation with the school. 

Other examples of regional university cooperation 
are found in the three national laboratories for 
research in atomic energy as described in HicHER 
Epucation, February 1, 1949. 








Regional Planning for Medical and Related Education 


MONG THE FIRST EFFORTS in the direction 

of regional action for higher education were those 
concerned with education in the health professions. 
In this field the need for such action is impressive. 


Action in the Virginias 


Interstate planning and action in medical educa- 
tion began between the two Virginias. After con- 
siderable study, West Virginia by legislation and 
appropriation made it possible for West Virginia 
University to enter into contract with the Medical 
College of Virginia under which every year 20 grad- 
uates of its 2-year basic science medical school would 
be admitted to the Medical College of Virginia, 
Richmond, to complete their medical education 
there. A 5-year contract, which is automatically 
renewable except on 2 years’ notice from either party, 
provides that discretion as to admission shall rest 
with the Medical College of Virginia; that payment 
by West Virginia of $1,000 a year to the Medical 
College of Virginia for each student gives these 
students Virginia status, which means that they pay 
tuition at the same rate charged Virginia students; 
that West Virginia University pays the $1,000 a 
year for a minimum of 17 students whether that 
many are admitted or not. At graduation West 
Virginia students receive a special diploma which 
indicates that the first 2 years of the medical course 
were taken at West Virginia University and the last 
2 years at the Medical College of Virginia. The 
diploma carries the name of both institutions with 
overlapping seals of the two States and is counter- 
signed by the dean of the school of medicine of West 
Virginia University. 

This plan of interstate cooperation has been in 
effective operation since the first West Virginia 
students came to Richmond, January 1944. By 
this method West Virginia largely solved its problem 
of medical education for its small school of about 
25 graduates. More recently it has been consider- 
ing whether to establish its own 4-year medical 
school, hospitals, clinics, and also a dental school. 
The medical school would be planned for a consider- 
ably larger number of students than its present 2- 
year school can accommodate. 


*President, Medical College of Virginia. 
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As far as is known, this arrangement for medical 
education between the two Virginias involves the 
first formal interstate contract for higher education 
in America, and when the plan was announced it 
elicited a great deal of favorable comment. 


Southern Regional Program 


In the fall of 1949 the first medical and dental 
students left their home States to become profes- 
sional students under the southern regional program. 
The plan recommended by a Commission on Medical 
and Related Training and adopted by the Board of 
Control and the participating institutions differs 
mainly from the one between the two Virginias in 
that the subsidy is $1,500 per student and that the 
plan is administered by the staff of the Board of 
Control for Southern Regional Education under 
contracts between the institutions receiving students 
and the Board of Control on the one hand and be- 
tween the States desiring to purchase medical and 
dental education and the Board of Control on the 
other hand. Students to be eligible for admission to 
a medical or a dental school must be certified by the 
appropriate official of the State furnishing the stud- 
ent concerned. 

The southern regional program is considerably 
larger than that of the two Virginias. But it is 
simple, direct, and bound to be effective, assuming 
reasonable cooperation by all parties interested. It 
means that a State like Florida without a medical 
school may purchase as many places for its students 
as it may require, within reasonable limits, and that 
the several States without dental schools may simi- 
larly purchase this type of education for their stu- 
dents. The cooperating institutions on their part 
have an opportunity to become true regional centers 
of professional education. Although the South is 
shorter on dental than medical schools, it may well 
be that existing schools can for many years take 
care of the dental educational needs of this area, 
with the prospect of these schools becoming really 
outstanding, both in undergraduate and in graduate 
work. 


Need for More ‘‘Bests’” 


What the South really needs is some, or certainly 
more, “bests” in education. One best school, or 
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department, here will soon stimulate other best 
schools, or departments. Here lies a possible major 
contribution from regional planning which may 
help to concentrate our strength. The board ex- 
pects to reestablish the Commission on Medical and 
Related Training to make further studies and recom- 
mendations. Such a step can make a large contri- 
bution to raising the level of professional education 


and service in the health field and thus bring new 
educational stature to the South and greatly bettered 
service to its people. Top-flight regional education 
in nursing is an example of great promise. The 
Commission on Development of Graduate Educa- 
tion and commissions for other special, advanced 
areas of study can no doubt do the very thing which 
is predicted for the health-service fields. 





Regional Planning in Higher Education for the 


Rocky Mountain States 


N THE ENTIRE Rocky Mountain region there 

are at the present time two medical schools—one 
at the University of Colorado and one at the Uni- 
versity of Utah—and one school of veterinary 
medicine, at Colorado Agricultural and Mechanical 
College. Nowhere in the region is there a school of 
dentistry. 


Situation in the Rocky Mountain States 


In the spring of 1949, the University of Colorado 
medical school decided to admit to their 1949-50 
freshman class, on a cost basis, five students each 
from Wyoming and New Mexico. Four students 
from Wyoming and three from New Mexico entered 
this fall, and their tuition alone—which they must 
provide without aid from the State—is approxi- 
mately $2,700 per year. It is almost impossible for 
out-of-State students to gain admittance to either 
the University of Utah medical school or the Colo- 
rado Agricultural and Mechanical veterinary school. 

With similar situations prevailing in institutions 
in other sections of the country with respect to the 
admission of out-of-State students, it is not hard to 
see that those States not fortunate enough to have 
facilities for training their own students in medicine, 
veterinary science, and dentistry could soon become 
desperate. 

And yet it is obvious that the States of the Rocky 
Mountain region, sparsely populated as they are, 
could not, because of lack of money and insufficient 
students, support schools of their own in each of the 
fields mentioned. At the last census, the total popu- 


* President, University of Wyoming. 
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lation of the 8 States comprising the Rocky Moun- 
tain region was only 4,150,000. It is not feasible— 
indeed, it is not possible—for each individual institu- 
tion to provide facilities for training in all fields. 
Through cooperative programs, however, the Rocky 
Mountain region is fully able to take care of its own 
needs for personnel trained in health services and 
does not need to depend on other sections of the 
country to provide the training. 


Evolution of Regional Cooperation 


The idea of regional cooperation is not entirely 
new. It has been and is being tried out with a great 
deal of success in some other parts of the Nation, 
notably the South. It is not a new idea in the Rocky 
Mountain region, where for a number of years it has 
been necessary to have cooperative arrangements 
with regard to the use of the water from the Colo- 
rado, Columbia, and Missouri Rivers. Regional co- 
operation is, however, one of the most important 
questions facing educators today, and it is a problem 
which requires a great deal of study and work and a 
willingness to cooperate on the part of all concerned. 

In December 1948, a Governors’ Conference on 
Education for Health Services, sponsored jointly by 
the Governors of New Mexico, Utah, Colorado, and 
Wyoming, was held in Denver. As a result of this 
conference, and on the initiative of Gov. Lee Knous 
of Colorado and Gov. Lester C. Hunt of Wyoming 
(now United States Senator), a regional committee 
was formed, composed of three representatives from 
each State, to study the problem of providing edu- 
cational facilities on a regional basis in the fields of 
medicine, dentistry, and veterinary medicine. 
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To the regional committee was assigned the task 
of deciding how many students each State should 
have trained each year in order to meet the needs for 
personnel in the three fields under consideration, as 
well as the appropriations that should be made by 
the State legislatures to provide necessary support. 

The problem was given careful consideration in 
each of the States concerned. As a result of the 
pressing need for medical education which was 
brought forcibly to the attention of the States of 
Wyoming and New Mexico in particular by the con- 
cession on the part of the University of Colorado in 
admitting a few out-of-State students to its medical 
school, another meeting was held in Denver on 
November 2, 1949, at which representatives from 
Colorado, New Mexico, and Wyoming considered 
the specific question of providing regional medical 
facilities. ‘The presidents of the State universities 
in the three States, together with other educational, 
medical, and legal experts from the States involved, 
discussed the problem at length and arrived at what 
the group believed would be a practicable plan to be 
followed until an interstate medical education com- 
pact can be worked out. 


Plan of Cooperation 


Under this plan, which is scheduled to go into 
operation in 1951, the State Legislatures of Wyoming 
and New Mexico will each be asked to appropriate 
$20,000 the first year and a maximum of $80,000 
annually in 4 years to subsidize the cost of medical 
education at the University of Colorado for 10 stu- 
dents per year from New Mexico and 10 from Wyo- 
ming, Or a maximum total of 40 students per State 
in any one year. Each student admitted under the 
plan would pay cnly the tuition charged by the 
Colorado medical school for in-State students, and 
the State would subsidize the medical school for the 
difference in cost—approximately $2,000 per student 
per year. It is the plan to include in the request for 
appropriations the provision that all students accept- 
ing the aid will return to the State providing the 
aid to practice for a period of not less than 4 years. 

The committee from the States concerned, to be 
composed of the governors and the attorneys gen- 
eral of the three States and the presidents of the 
three State universities, with the State health officers 
serving as technical advisers and with Ward Darley, 
vice president in charge of medical education of the 
University of Colorado, serving as executive secre- 
tary, will work out more detailed plans for the co- 
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operative arrangement. The committee will also 
consider the question of training dentists, which will 
necessitate the establishment of a dental school, and 
of training veterinarians which will involve coopera- 
tion with Colorado Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, where a school of veterinary medicine al- 
ready exists, and will work out definite plans for 
similar cooperative arrangements in these fields for 
presentation to the State legislatures in 1951. 


Other Cooperative Ventures 


While the Rocky Mountain States are chiefly 
concerned at this time with regional cooperation in 
providing training in medicine, dentistry, and vet- 
erinary medicine, progress is being made in other 
cooperative educational ventures. 

Chief among these might be mentioned the Biblio- 
graphical Center for Research for the Rocky Moun- 
tain region. This center, located in the Denver 
public library, is sponsored by 11 regional institu- 
tions. Provisions have been made for collecting 
bibliographical and research tools and for making 
them available to those in the region who are inter- 
ested in serious research. A grant of $30,000 from 
the Carnegie Corp. has provided for a book collection 
of 2,000 volumes, a complete file of Library of Con- 
gress cards, and a card union catalog of the principal 
Colorado libraries outside Denver. 

Some planning has also been done for the estab- 
lishment of a regional university press on a coopera- 
tive basis. No definite arrangements have yet been 
made for this undertaking, however, since many of 
the representatives who attended the early meetings 
felt that their institutions would not be particularly 
interested in publishing the type of material which 
would be accepted by the proposed university press. 
It is the thought of many college and university 
administrators in the region that a press for job 
printing and catalog and bulletin printing would be 
a worth-while undertaking, and it is probable that 
more definite plans in this direction will be made 
within the near future. 


Hope for the Future 


It is true that regional cooperation in education 
in the Rocky Mountain States is in the embryonic 
stages and that most of the work of making plans 
and carrying them into effect is still to be done. 
There are many fields in which regional cooperation 
is desirable and even essential for the best interests 
of the region. Attention has been given first to 
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medical education because that is the most pressing 
need at this time. 

It is easy to see, however, that the success of this 
venture in cooperation will lead to still more coopera- 
tive arrangements—in such fields as social work, 
graduate studies, agriculture, engineering, and pro- 
fessional education. The success of the cooperative 
arrangements with respect to the river basins in the 


Rocky Mountain States, together with the fact that 
this region does not have such barriers to overcome 
as race segregation, low per capita wealth, and others 
which must be contended with in some other sections 
of the country, will mean that the program of re- 
gional higher education in the Rocky Mountain 
States, once under way, will proceed more rapidly 
than it might under different circumstances. 





Regional Planning in Veterinary Medical Training 


HE CHANGE in the agricultural program in 
the South from a one-crop system to a diversified 
program based primarily on livestock production has 
resulted in a marked increase in the demand, by 
those engaged in agriculture, for trained veterinary 
service. As the numbers of the different classes of 
livestock and poultry on farms increased, losses from 
diseases of all types also increased and it was ap- 
parent that, if livestock production was to prove 
profitable, more veterinary service was essential. 
In addition to the increased needs for veterinary 
service by agriculture, all State public health depart- 
ments needed veterinarians for food inspection— 
principally meat and dairy products—and also for 
the control of animal diseases which are transmissible 
to man, such as rabies, brucellosis in cattle and 
swine, and tuberculosis. 


Only One School of Veterinary Medicine in the South 


The Veterinary School which was established at 
the Alabama Polytechnic Institute in 1907 had been 
the only approved veterinary college in the South- 
east, and its facilities and staff were inadequate to 
train the minimum number of veterinarians needed 
to meet the increased demand. Since 1937 a greater 
number of applications had been received from 
residents of the southern region than could be ac- 
commodated. This demand was greatly increased 
immediately following World War II, the demand 
coming principally from veterans. With the funds 
available it was not possible for the Veterinary 
School at the Alabama Polytechnic Institute to ex- 
pand its staff and facilities to the extent necessary 
to accommodate this large number of applicants; 


* Dean, School of Veterinary Medicine, Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute. 
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hence, during this period, it was necessary to confine 
admissions to qualified applicants who were residents 
of Alabama. Inasmuch as the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute had been providing veterinary training for 
the entire southern area for more than 40 years, no 
facilities for giving veterinary training had been pro- 
vided in any other Southeastern State. 


Efforts to Provide More Facilities 


Much pressure was brought on the land-grant 
colleges by veterans to provide training in veterinary 
medicine. Several of the Southern States investi- 
gated the possibility of establishing new schools of 
veterinary medicine, but they soon found that the 
expense of establishing the physical facilities would 
cost approximately $2,000,000 and the annual main- 
tenance and operating costs would amount to from 
$250,000 to $300,000. They also found that it was 
practically impossible to assemble a competent 
teaching staff as the required number of qualified 
instructors were not available. There were only 10 
approved veterinary colleges in the United States, 
and all of these schools were understaffed and unable 
to secure adequately trained men to fill the vacancies. 

In order to attempt to find a solution to the 
problem, the late L. N. Duncan, president of the 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, invited the presi- 
dents of all the land-grant colleges in the Southern 
States to a 3-day conference at Auburn, Ala., in 
September 1946. Representatives of 10 land-grant 
colleges attended. The facilities of the School of 
Veterinary Medicine at the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute were inspected, and the curriculum and 
other requirements of an approved school of veteri- 
nary medicine were carefully considered. After this 
study the group concluded that it would be inadvis- 
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able and impractical for each State to establish a 
school of veterinary medicine and that some plan 
whereby the minimum needs of each State for 
veterinarians could be met through veterinary 
training at one or more regional schools would be 
the most practical and economical solution. 

In establishing the minimum needs in the number 
of veterinarians, the group used only the estimated 
minimum number that would be required in agri- 
culture and in public health, in which fields 125 
graduates would be required annually to meet the 
needs of the 10 States represented. The Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute could admit, as a maximum, 
an entrance class of 75, as clinical material was not 
available for a larger number. The group therefore 
recommended that the Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute admit a definite quota of students from each 
of the Southern States represented and that, in 
addition, one other veterinary school be established 
in the South to accept students on a regional basis. 
This second school might be in Georgia, inasmuch as 
a veterinary school had been in existence at the 
university there for a few years in the late 1920’s 
and efforts were being made to reestablish the school. 
With some financial support from the other States, 
the two schools might possibly meet the minimum 
needs. It was also recommended that the possi- 
bility of establishing a third school in the north- 
eastern section of the southern region—pvussibly in 
North Carolina or Virginia—be explored. 

A committee was appointed to draw up tentative 
plans between the Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
and the cooperating States. These plans provided 
for the Alabama Polytechnic Institute to furnish the 
staff and the physical plant and equipment and the 
cooperating States to pay $1,000 per student per 
year toward maintenance and operating costs. 


A Plan Adopted 


Because of the untimely death of President Dun- 
can, nothing further was done regarding the regional 
plan until the fall of 1948, at which time President 
Ralph B. Draughon of the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute called another conference at Auburn. Rep- 
resentatives from six land-grant colleges attended. 
Dr. Draughon also invited the newly appointed 
director of the Regional Council for Education to 
attend the conference. 

The conference reviewed and approved the actions 
and recommendations made at the conference held 
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in 1946. The director of the Regional Council fo, 
Education was requested to proceed with the neces. 
sary steps to put the regional plan in operation, 
Following this conference, the Regional Coungil 
held several meetings of interested colleges and, 
finally, a definite proposal was presented to the 
Regional Council in Savannah, Ga., on December 1], 
1948. The plan was approved by the council, and 
the staff was instructed to prepare proposals for 
necessary appropriations from the various States, 
At a meeting of its board of trustees in February 
1949, the School of Veterinary Medicine at the 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute was officially desig. 
nated as a “Regional School in Veterinary Training,” 
In addition to the Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
the newly established veterinary schools at the 
University of Georgia, Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, and Tuskegee Institute, were 
designated as “‘Regional Schools,” and definite areas 
were assigned to each school, into which definite 
quotas from the various States in the area would be 
admitted each year with the understanding that the 
“Regional School” would receive $1,000 per student 
annually from the cooperating States for each 
student admitted. In the event the quota from a 
State was not filled, the State would pay a minimum 
of three-fourths of the amount that would have been 
paid had its quota been filled. The final selection 
of the individuals to be admitted would be made by 
the Committee on Admissions of the “Regional 
School,” the selections being made from a list of 
qualified applicants from the cooperating State who 
had been certified as being eligible for admission 
under the program. A total of 101 students were 
involved. 
Contracts between the “Regional Schools” and the 
cooperating States were executed and students were 
admitted at the beginning of the fall quarter of 1949. 


Service of the Alabama School 


The School of Veterinary Medicine at the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute has been serving as a regional 
school since its founding, as approximately only 
25 percent of its enrollments have been residents of 
Alabama; however, in the past, the States have not 
contributed any financial support to the school, 
The out-of-State students paid a nominal nom 
resident fee, which was not sufficient to provide the 
necessary staff and physical facilities to meet the 
expanding need and demand for veterinary training. 
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The Midwest Interlibrary Center 


MIDWEST INTERLIBRARY CENTER was 

established in the city of Chicago on October 1, 
1949. The center, a creation of the Midwest Inter- 
library Corp., is an attempt on the part of the 
principal Middle West universities to meet coopera- 
tively the problem of the research library. 


Changing Library Situation 


During the past 50 years, the university libraries of 
the region have been rapidly accumulating the books 
and other materials needed for expanding research 
needs. They have had to grow fast. But now they 
have come to a crossroads. Midwestern libraries 
have come to realize that they can no longer hope to 
acquire everything that their people will need. 

For one thing, libraries are now approaching the 
point where there are not enough copies of research 
materials to be in every library where research in 
that subject is being carried on. Furthermore, the 
amount of materials being issued by the presses of 
the world and needed for research (especially in the 
social sciences) is too vast to be within the financial 
resources of any one institution. And finally, 
libraries are more than ever aware that space and 
staff for assembling and organizing material cannot 
be expanded indefinitely. 


Objective of the Project 


Because they feel that now is the time to reexamine 
library policies, administrators, faculty, and librar- 
ians of middle western universities have decided to 
take a bold stand against unconditional acceptance 
of traditional practices. They are seeking, through 
cooperation, to prevent the duplication, confusion, 
and fragmentary service that seem to be ahead. 

Certain of the Midwest institutions have therefore 
agreed upon two major objectives for the Midwest 
Interlibrary Corp.: (1) To provide more adequate 
research materials for the needs of midwestern 
scholarship and research; and (2) to provide for 
economical and efficient utilization of resources to 
avoid needless duplication and expense. 


The Corporation 


During the closing months of 1948 a committee 
of Midwest university administrators, under the 
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chairmanship of the University of Chicago president, 
E. C. Colwell, surveyed the possibilities of organi- 
zation, support, and financial assistance. During 
March 1949, the Midwest Interlibrary Corp. was 
incorporated under Illinois law, a 10-man board of 
directors was chosen, and a $1,000,000 capital fund 
came into existence through two gifts: $750,000 was 
given by the Carnegie Corp., and $250,000 by the 
Rockefeller Foundation. 

The Midwest Interlibrary Corp. is now taking the 
first serious step toward the objectives stated above. 
It proposes to carry on two major activities during 
its initial period: (1) Cooperative collecting and 
housing of little-used material for the use of the 
region as a whole; and (2) developing a progr=m for 
filling out and enriching the resources of the region. 

The present membership of the corporation in- 
cludes 11 institutions: University of Chicago, Illinois 
Institute of Technology, University of Illinois, 
Indiana University, State University of Iowa, Univer- 
sity of Kansas, Michigan State College, University 
of Minnesota, Northwestern University, Purdue 
University, and University of Wisconsin. 

The governing board of 10 directors includes 1 
person appointed by each of the 10 charter member 
institutions. On it are to be found 2 university 
presidents, 2 librarians, 1 university trustee, 1 
provost, 1 graduate dean, and 3 university business 
executives. 


Location 


The University of Chicago has given land for a 
building, and architects are now drawing plans. 
It will be constructed in Chicago in the 5700 block 
of Cottage Grove and is planned to have a one-and- 
one-quarter-million-volume capacity. 

The director of the center took office on October 1. 
Until its new building is ready, the infant organ- 
ization is being housed on the University of Chicago 
campus at 1116 East Fifty-ninth Street. 


Initial Programs 


Among initial programs, the State Documents 
Project should be mentioned. It is contemplated 
that member libraries will deposit all State govern- 
ment publications which they define as “little used.” 
The center’s truck will pick up these documents, 
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They will be assembled and organized at the center, 
and duplicates will be eliminated. A staff of experts 
will arrange the stack and fill in gaps. It is hoped 
that within 1 year after the program is started, the 
center can announce that a reasonably complete 
regional collection of all the publications of the 48 
States is on hand and available to members. 

Similarly, textbook collections, foreign disserta- 
tions, house organs, college catalogs, and other 
bulky groups of “little used” library materials will 
be assembled for joint use. 

Newspaper files now in Midwest libraries will be 
examined with a view to microfilming them. 

Among the initial programs, that of greatest 
significance is probably the joint-acquisitions pro- 
posal, which would purchase research items that do 
not now exist in any of the member libraries. There 
is wide agreement that the purchase of certain ex- 
pensive, but infrequently used, sets can be justified 
on a regional, share-the-cost basis where they cannot 
be acquired by even the wealthiest of institutions on 
an individual basis. If this program goes forward 
it will give real meaning to one of the basic objec- 
tives of the Midwest Interlibrary Corp., that of en- 
riching the resources of the region. 

Research scholars see much good sense in the plans 
of the Midwest Interlibrary Center, but they are 
often concerned over the possibility of having ma- 
terials—even infrequently used materials—at some 
distance from the home campus. Favorable recep- 
tion to the center’s plans comes after two aspects are 
pointed out: First, the research man must realize 
that having an item available in the Chicago center 
is better than not having it at all. These are in 
many cases the only alternatives that exist under 
present-day conditions. And second, modern com- 
munication can streamline lending transactions to 
prevent the delays of the traditional “interlibrary 
loan.” ‘The center will be attached to each member 
library by direct wire, and requested items will 
usually be available on 24-hour service. 





Social Work Education in the Northwest 


For SOMETIME preparation for the profession of social 
work has been a problem in the Northwest. Since 
1934 the University of Washington has maintained 
a graduate school of social work which now offers a 
2-year curriculum leading to the degree of master of 
social work. The State College of Washington es- 
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tablished a school of social work in 1938 which offered 
a l-year graduate curriculum leading torr cessional 
certificate in social work, but the schy' was dig 
continued in 1949, 

Recently a cooperative arrangement was effected 
between the University of Oregon and the Univers. 
ity of Washington concerning training in social work, 
Representatives of the two institutions in a confer. 
ence in March 1949 agreed on the courses to be off. 
ered on a graduate basis at Oregon which could be 
transferred for credit toward the degree of master 
of social work at Washington. Instructors offering 
these courses at Oregon will discuss them with the 
faculty of the University of Washington. It is con 
templated that additional possibilities for coopera. 
tion in social work education will be considered ata 
later time, particularly those related to the develop. 
ment of block field placements in Oregon. 

Somewhat similar arrangements have been made 
by the University of Washington and the State 
College of Washington. The School of Social Work 
at the University of Washington now anticipates 
carrying a further regional responsibility, and it is 
thinking in terms of the States of Washington, 
Oregon, Idaho, and Montana. 
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